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grasp and hold by, as the idea of a quasi-personal state. Just how 
thought that is truly democratic " works," may be well seen in Dr. 
Hill's exposition of the truth that a state must defend its citizens. 
' ' If natural rights do not exist, ' ' he pointedly asks, ' ' if rights are 
what the majority pleases to make them, without restriction, why 
may not a few unfortunate citizens be consistently sacrificed for 
the good of the country? Why should the contented and 
prosperous people of the United States — a hundred millions of them 
— be menaced with the risks and costs of war in defending the 
alleged rights of a paltry hundred American men, women, and little 
children, shot through and blown to fragments, or drowned without 
even an attempt at rescue, when innocently sailing upon the high 
seas on a non-combatant vessel?" 

But the ideal of democracy is not merely national in scope ; it is, 
or may become, cosmopolitan. In aiming at world-peace through 
nationality — and certainly peace will never come through an attempt 
to disregard nationality — every one inevitably looks in the direction 
of democracy, of the American idea. The present time, when im- 
perialism, the antithesis of democracy, is in one form or another so 
destructively rampant in the world, seems a poor time in which to 
talk of subverting or weakening the American principle. 

Dr. Hill's logic appears unanswerable; his exhortations direct 
us not indeed toward the immediate realization of the millenium, 
but toward such action as will lead toward the most widespread and 
the most attainable good. The way of democracy is the way of 
justice, and perhaps the way of evolution as well. One lays down the 
book with the feeling that if we may ever rightly acquiesce in the 
modification of the American idea in the interests of a supposedly 
higher truth, this truth must be taught us in a new fashion and by 
a higher authority than we have yet recognized. 



A Diplomat's Wipe in Mexico. By Edith O 'Shaughnessy. New 
York : Harper and Brothers, 1916. 

There are two ways of studying a human situation: you may 
content yourself with an investigation of facts and figures and inter- 
relations, or you may make yourself a part of the situation itself, put 
yourself in the place of the various actors in it and try to feel with 
them. It is usually only in this latter way that the fullest sense of 
conviction is reached. The bare facts of a situation need to be clothed 
with feeling — the flesh and blood of experience — before seeming 
natural and real. We may read of monstrosities and atrocities, of 
beauties and heroisms, without being much moved — that is to say 
without being really convinced; for conviction is something that 
produces action or a tendency toward it. It is not that we are, or 
ought to be, swayed by appeals to passions or prejudice, but that we 
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are inevitably most influenced by the complete presentation of experi- 
ence to which feeling — the intimate reaction of the individual to his 
world — supplies the clue and the stamp of belief. The statistician 
cannot teach us what the novelist teaches; the geometrician cannot 
tell us what the artist tells ; the philosopher cannot express the truths 
latent in the words of the poet or the strains of the musician. And 
it is to the gifted memoir-writers — the dear, knowing, and sensitive 
personalities — that the historian finally has to turn for his interpre- 
tations, other than economic, for his knowledge of " the imponder- 
ables." It is through them that he gets close to the facts. 

Mexico has been on the whole ill interpreted to Americans. It is 
ithe unlifelike, the unsympathetic— or sometimes the merely romantic 
— aspects of the Mexican scene that have chiefly been brought to our 
attention. Mexico, the land of revolutions, the land of barbarisms, 
the land of unexploited wealth, the land of monstrosities and incon- 
sistencies is what we have generally seen through the medium of 
the printed page. It is no wonder, then, if the whole Mexican situa- 
tion has seemed to some Americans simply a hopeless, irrational 
hodge-podge, in which one " policy " might conceivably be as good 
as another, and the others merely an affair of ignorance and crimin- 
ality requiring intervention for the sake of punishment. "What we 
have needed is a close — not necessarily a detailed — view of the 
facts, — that we may see and feel the human realities of the ease, that 
we may have a " realizing sense " of the hopes and practical views 
of " those responsible," as well as of their faults and failures; that 
we may grasp the fact that with all its defects, there is, or was, a 
Mexican Nation, whieh suffered through American misunderstanding, 
American ineptitude, American half -measures. 

Such a view is given us by Mrs. Nelson O 'Shaughnessy in her 
vivid, day-to-day narrative, A Diplomat's Wife in Mexico. As the 
wife of the American charge d'affaires at Mexico City, the author 
was at the storm-center of the negotiations and at the most favorable 
point for seeing and understanding the situation as a whole. She 
saw things " from a big angle," and she writes not of events and 
conditions, here, there, and everywhere, but of the Mexican drama 
in its unity, as it unfolded itself in a series of nerve-trying crises, 
providential dispensations, and sad disappointments during the; 
thrilling period between October 8, 1913 and April 23, 1914. The 
narrative, written without thought of publication, is founded on a 
series of letters from Mrs. 'Shaughnessy in Mexico City to her 
mother in the United States. Its genuineness, its first-hand quality, 
are unmistakable. The author has manifestly no axe to grind, no 
pose to maintain, no self-appointed literary task to get through. 
Possessing the imagination to see things in the large, the sympathy 
to understand the prevalent tone of feeling, the perspective and the 
tolerance that come of acquaintance with the great world, she shows 
anomalous facts against a background of normal and pleasant life — 
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or at least of normal and pleasant possibilities ; she writes of Mexico 
and Mexicans with " sweet reasonableness," with fellow-feeling, as 
well as with caustic criticism or real evils. 

To one who wishes to understand the Mexican problem as it 
appeared to intelligent people " on the inside," to one who sincerely 
desires to know how our Mexican policy inevitably appeared to those 
whom it directly affected — to the Mexicans themselves and to the 
representatives of other Powers — to one who cares to become en 
rapport with the personalities concerned in the situation, Mrs. 
O 'Shaughnessy 's book will be an invaluable bringer of light. 

" Mexico is going to her downfall, and it seems as if she must be 
nearly there," wrote Mrs. 'Shaughnessy in December, 1913. " It is 
very sad to us, who are on the ground. I never witnessed, before, the 
strangling of a country, and it is a horrible sight." The strangling 
of a country is indeed what the story depicts, and the nature of the 
process becomes clear through many intimate touches, impressive be- 
cause unmistakably sincere. " Come in immediately," cried our 
despairing Mexicans, " and clear up this impossible situation, or leave 
us alone." Moheno, Minister of Foreign Affairs, later echoed the 
cry. ' ' My God ! " he exclaimed. ' ' When are you going to inter- 
vene? You are strangling us by this policy. " Huerta himself con- 
sistently maintained that his one idea was the pacification of Mexico, 
and he did everything possible through Mr. 'Shaughnessy, to con- 
ciliate the United States, the value of whose friendship, or indiffer- 
ence, he well knew. Sympathy for Huerta is, perhaps, an emotion 
which the reader of Mrs. 'Shaughnessy 's book will hardly expect 
to feel ; but he will find sympathy hard to withhold from this shrewd, 
deep man, to all appearances not avaricious, to all appearances striv- 
ing for peace and order, heavily burdened, cruelly handicapped. 
Certainly Huerta seems to shine by contrast with such-men as Villa 
and Zapata. As for Carranza, says the author in one of her earlier 
letters, he ' ' has none of the ability of Huerta and none of his force, ' ' 
but he ' ' has had the luck to strike a convincing note with his long 
whiskers and generally venerable aspect, imitated by all his followers 
so far as nature allows. Those who have watched Carranza 's long 
career, say that a quiet, tireless, sleepless greed has been his motive 
force through life." First and last, there is plenty of plain-speaking 
in this book of Mrs. 'Shaughnessy 's, but there is no appearance of 
bias ; there is simply the clear acute presentation of general, or indi- 
vidually important, opinion, stated as such, or the simple record of 
personal knowledge. 

In the portraiture of personalities, Mrs. O 'Shaughnessy reveals 
an unusual gift. The notable men sketched throughout her book in 
friendly and informal manner — John Lind, Admiral Fletcher, Sir 
Lionel Carden, Admiral Sir Christopher Craddock (to mention a few 
of those whose names are most familiar) and many others of various 
nations, are drawn with an address that well conveys their distinctive 
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traits, their personal charm. We meet strong personalities in this 
narrative and we know that they are strong. It is seldom, in a book, 
that one is introduced to men of note in a manner so acceptable to 
oneself and also to the celebrities. But the most memorable portrait 
in the book is that of Huerta; it is historic. The impression which 
the author leaves upon one's mind of this man " of strange Indian 
psychology," with his imperviousness and his sympathy, his clear 
thoughts and his ineptitudes, his sense of justice and his political 
shrewdness, is indelible. The whole book is tremendously convincing, 
but the portraiture of Huerta is the most convincing part of it. 

It is an engrossing story that Mrs. 'Shaughnessy has written of 
the crisis in Mexico and of its aftermath, the occupation of Vera 
Cruz. It is a story tense with anxiety, sober with responsibility, 
cheerful with wit. And there is not a touch of landscape painting, 
or of character-drawing, nor a personal detail in the narrative that 
does not in some measure help the reader to truer understanding of, 
and a juster feeling for, Mexico. The book quite wonderfully enables 
one to see and feel " just how things were." 



"What Is Coming ? By H. G. "Wells. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1916. 

There are undoubtedly a large number of persons in the United 
States who are addicted to reading the books of H. 6. Wells. Pew 
modern writers in the field of abstraet thought have fascinated so 
large a body of intelligent readers as has this brilliant Englishman. 
One reason for this is fairly obvious. Mr. "Wells's style is original 
and wholly unmannered; it is clear, manly, and peculiarly vivid. 
His expressions of his views are therefore in an unusual degree 
refreshing. This is especially true of certain parts of What Is Com- 
ing f — the recently published book by Mr. "Wells which the author 
calls a European forecast. It is true, for instance, of the passages 
in criticism of the peace movements, and of the whole attack upon 
petty " individualism " and " localism " contained in the chapter 
upon " Braintree and Bocking, and the Future of the World." It 
is like Mr. Wells to say that " there are many more people, and 
there is much more intelligence concentrated upon the manufacture 
of cigarettes or hairpins than there is upon the establishment of a 
permanent world peace," and to describe the formal peace move- 
ment as " quite amateurish." It must be said, moreover, that these 
remarks of his are often not only effective but surprisingly clarify- 
ing. Scarcely any one can read any of this author's writings with- 
out at least acquiring clearer and more picturesque conceptions of 
some things. 

But there is another reason for the fascination that Mr. Wells 
exercises over his readers : he is a prophet and an uncommonly sue- 



